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An Important Swedish Source 

A two-volume work, Minnen fran en sjuttondrig vistelse i 
Nordvestra Amerika, af Gustaf Unonius (Upsala, 1861, 1862), 
totaling 1,045 pages and recording the experiences and observa- 
tions of a Swedish immigrant during a residence of seventeen 
years in the Mississippi valley deserves some mention, however 
belated, in a periodical devoted to the history of the Mississippi 
valley. 

The life story of Gustaf Unonius is not typical of that of the 
average Swedish immigrant, but he was unusually well qualified 
by training and experience to undertake the task of weaving into 
the history of the west from 1841 to 1858 the story of individual 
pioneers, native and foreign born, and the founding and develop- 
ment of settlements, as well as his own remarkable career as a 
pioneer farmer and "circuit riding" minister in the service of 
the Protestant Episcopal church. 

The story begins with the meditations of a nineteen-year-old 
student at Upsala university, whose empty pocketbook and pro- 
spective bride turn his thoughts toward America — its rich soil, 
its industrial progress, its respect for labor however menial, its 
contempt for the conventional, and its sound political system — 
which at the opening of the decade of the forties was beckoning 
to the millions of Europe whose fairest hopes were blighted in 
the land of their birth. The ambitious student was among the 
very first of the subjects of the Swedish king to avail himself 
of the lately granted privilege of leaving the realm without the 
special permission of His Majesty. 

For the convenience of the reviewer Unonius' "Reminiscen- 
ces" may be divided into three parts. The first deals with the 
voyage across the Atlantic, the sojourn in a New York boarding 
house, where he was known as "Mr. Unonius of Switzerland," 
and the journey to Milwaukee, Wisconsin territory, via the Hud- 
son river, the Erie canal, and the Great lakes. The second re- 
cords in detail the location of a preemption claim at Pine lake, 
Wisconsin, on land granted by congress to a defunct canal com- 
pany — the possession of which was assured by a claim associa- 
tion until such time as the land should revert to the government 
— the building of a cabin, and the clearing and cultivation of the 
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land. The third, comprising the entire second volume (621 
pages), centers around the activities of a student in the Episco- 
pal theological seminary at Nashotah, Wisconsin, and of an or- 
dained minister in organizing congregations in Scandinavian 
settlements and ministering to the spiritual needs of his country- 
men throughout the Mississippi valley. In common with most 
"travelers" of the time, Unonius decorated his pages with dis- 
courses, more or less accurate, on the Indians and the early his- 
tory of the country. Naturally, these pages are of little or no 
value to the present-day historian, but no doubt they were inter- 
esting to readers in Sweden. Unlike most travelers, whose glit- 
tering generalizations about things American contain more 
poetry than truth, Unonius wrote from a wealth of experience 
and with the discriminating mind of the scholar. He was by no 
means blind to the limitations and shortcomings of Americans 
and their country, but he was tremendously impressed with the 
greatness of the land and ardently praised the essential qualities 
of the pioneer. Except when defending himself against the 
acrimonious criticism of Swedish and Norwegian Lutheran min- 
isters, who regarded his affiliation with the Episcopal church as 
little short of treason to the church of his native land, he writes 
without perceptible conscious or unconscious prejudice. 

He found the American greedy for money, but it was not the 
pinch-penny stinginess of the German-American pioneer. The 
American spurns the idea of growing rich dollar by dollar; the 
German, on the other hand, measures his wealth in pennies. He 
visited a German settlement in "Wisconsin where a considerable 
number of farmers made a good living on twenty-acre farms. 
The German, he writes, understands better than the American 
how to make every inch of ground count, and with it is willing 
to make sacrifices unbearable to the latter. He found the gen- 
erosity of Americans without equal in any land. The unstinted 
response to the cry for succor from the miserable Swedish im- 
migrants during the ravages of the cholera caused him to set 
down the following: "I doubt whether in any other land under 
similar circumstances assistance would have been so prompt, 
so spontaneous, so generous ; and it is not to be wondered at, that 
with such memories from my stay in that country I love and 
admire a people, which, with all its faults, possesses in its heart 
treasures as rich as the ground it treads." Eaised to manhood 
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in a land where the "continental" Sabbath was in vogue, Unon- 
ius could not join the chorus of criticism of the puritanical Sab- 
bath from the German and Irish immigrants. Contrary to opin- 
ion in Sweden, he found a profound respect for the Christian 
religion and its ministers among men of all shades of opinion 
and profession and vocation. Of the transformation in the nat- 
uralized American and the second generation American he 
could not always write in glowing terms. The immigrant leaves 
behind him so many sacred ties, he writes, that it is often difficult 
to touch a heart cord responsive to higher and nobler things. 
With the accumulation of wealth he becomes haughty and tries 
to east aside every suggestion of his former circumstances. He 
affects the less attractive traits of the Americans. In a land of 
religious freedom he turns his back on religious observances and 
customs as remnants of the old world. At first the Scandinavian 
immigrants, accustomed to servile positions in their native lands, 
are meek and servile, but, having tasted of republican freedom 
and equality, they become impolite and impertinent. The man 
who on a certain occasion was with difficulty persuaded to wear 
his hat when conversing with Unonius on the street, he writes, a 
few days later insisted on wearing it when he called on him in 
his home. 

In spite of urgent appeals from politicians, especially those 
of democratic persuasion, Unonius was tardy in applying for 
citizenship in the great republic. He felt himself too poorly 
informed about American conditions to take active part in poli- 
tics. He was not concerned about the election of justices of the 
peace, constables, and supervisors. "We were protected in per- 
son and property," he writes, "and had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the government; in fact we were hardly conscious of 
the existence of a government." He regarded the desire of im- 
migrants to mix in politics as soon as they were legally qualified 
as a great evil, and he was certain that it would sooner or later 
become necessary to alter the naturalization law. The Germans 
and especially the Irish, he writes, have scarcely had time to put 
a roof over their heads before they take a lively part in all politi- 
cal questions. 

I love the social order of a democracy, in which the people's majesty is 
truly a majesty in the presence of which one may have greater reverence 
than before a king's throne; and I believe that some day the American 
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people, left to themselves, will reveal to the world this reverence. But 
when one sees European immigrants don the toga of democracy, which 
on their shoulders is usually transformed into a fool's cloak; when one 
hears them speak of freedom and with a dictatorial mien pass judgment 
on public questions of great importance, of which the bulk of them know 
almost nothing, but are mere tools in the hands of politicians — then one 
can scarcely repress a smirk at the contemplation of what sort of republic 
the countries of Europe will find workable in the event that the modern 
apostles of freedom in those countries succeed in getting their principles 
adopted. Democracy in Europe will prove to be something different 
from American democracy. 

Unonius gives an excellent description of the practical work- 
ing of pioneer democracy in the meeting of the claim association 
of which he was a member. The occasion for the meeting was 
the purchase from the canal company of an eighty-acre tract, 
which had been "claimed" by an immigrant and duly registered 
with the claim association. 

The result of this action and the consequent dispute was the calling of 
all the pioneers in the township to a mass meeting to be held in the school 
house. Practically all the Swedes, including myself, were on hand at 
the appointed time. The meeting was well attended, and in the weather- 
beaten faces of the backwoodsmen could be detected an expression of 
anger and determination which clearly indicated that they had already 
come to a decision which boded little good for the offender. Others, ap- 
parently more composed, sat as close as possible to the redhot stove, 
which radiated a stifling heat mingled with the odor of burning leather 
in the small, low room. It is the practice of some Americans in cold 
weather to extend their feet almost into the fire. It is a common thing 
upon entering a public house to see a group of men sitting huddled to- 
gether with their feet resting on the stove. The snow under the soles 
of their boots melts and sizzles on the hot iron and from the scorched 
boots ascend columns of smoke which blend in a sweet odor — if for no 
one else, at least for the cobbler. As usual, jack-knives were in evi- 
dence. . . In the hands of a deft whittler a stick of wood takes on 
various forms, — a cone, square, and pyramid, or some other mathemati- 
cal figure, — until within a few minutes the stick is transformed into 
chips. It must not be thought that this is an aimless pastime. Often 
rather profound thoughts revolve in the whittler 's mind, and just at the 
moment one may conclude that his mind is concerned only with the stick 
and knife, it is perhaps occupied with some lucrative speculation. . . 

On this occasion the broad blades of various sizes seemed to be exposed 
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rather for the purpose of stabbing an opponent than for whittling. With 
more than usual violence the chips flew from one bench to another; there 
was something threatening in the motion of the hand, and the gleaming 
knifeblade, like the glance of the whittler, reflected the lynch law's al- 
ready pronounced judgment. 

After a time the meeting came to order. Mr. S. was nominated chair- 
man. Mr. S. was a prosperous but, like most of those present, uneducat- 
ed farmer, one of the oldest settlers in the community, influential and 
highly respected, who had recently been elected justice of the peace. 
Mr. S. took the chair behind the schoolmaster's desk at one end of the 
room, expressed his thanks for the honor bestowed upon him, and called 
for the election of a secretary. A gentleman arose and nominated Mr. 
Unonius to the secretary of the meeting ; but Mr. U. begged to be excused 
on the ground that he was unfamiliar with the duties of the secretary of 
a meeting of this nature. Another was nominated and elected. Every- 
thing proceeded according to parliamentary rules. The chairman de- 
clared the meeting regularly organized, explained briefly the purpose of 
the meeting, and invited discussion. 

A tall, rawboned farmer, a typical backwoodsman, arose. In the 
swarthy, deep-lined face could be read the story of a constant, though 
voluntary, struggle with nature, a power seasoned by many years of toil 
and privation, a presence of mind and determination testifying to ever 
present danger from the wild beasts and men of the prairie and forest. 
In short, in the man 's form and appearance was recorded the history of 
the frontier. His dress was partly that of the white man and partly that 
of the red man. A red flannel hunting shirt encircled by a wide leather 
belt was visible under a loose tunic of blue felt, extending to his knees 
and cut so that the wide black borders had the appearance of a hem or 
trimming at the bottom and about the neck. His feet were clad in buck- 
skin moccasins, and the close-fitting leggings were of the same material. 
In his hand he held a long rifle, which must have seen service and fur- 
nished companionship during an adventurous and eventful career. 

Having addressed the chairman and meeting with the customary Mr. 
president and gentlemen, with a native eloquence he explained in a clear 
and connected speech the facts with reference to the so-called canal land. 
He attempted to show that the canal company had secured the land grant 
through fraud, and, having failed to carry out its part of the agreement 
thus far, clearly showed that it had no intention of doing so; that the 
claim- jumper had paid a higher price for the land than the law demand- 
ed, in expectation of large returns ; that it was nothing short of rascality 
for the government to ask a higher price for this land than for any other ; 
that the people had the undoubted right to oppose such proceedure ; that 
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it was unjust to allow this land to remain unclaimed and uncultivated 
when with each day groups of people, a respectable class of native citi- 
zens and foreigners, arrived to establish homes, and to make within a few 
years this glorious territory to one of the greatest and most important 
states in the union. He insisted upon the moral and legal right of every 
bona fide settler to his claim, and stigmatized as the greatest act of ras- 
cality imaginable the secret purchase of such a claim. He expressed the 
hope that the community would act as one man in the case in question in 
meting out justice, in order to protect them in the future from similar 
outrages. 

His speech was punctuated with typical western expressions and the 
stock phrases of the American platform, as, for instance, 'It is the duty 
of every citizen to guard the sacred freedom for which our forefathers 
fought, and to protect each other in the enjoyment thereof, ' etc. 

The chairman submitted to the meeting if it was not in order before 
adopting any resolution to establish beyond a doubt the guilt of the man 
accused of having jumped the claim. One after another, witnesses for 
the plaintiff arose and stated the facts pertinent to the case. Not one 
arose in behalf of the defendant, unless one recognizes his defenders in 
the person of the chairman and others who in a spirit of perfect fairness 
asked questions to have the matter cleared up and the charge proved. 
The result of the investigation was to declare the defendant guilty, and 
now arose the question of his punishment. 

An Irishman, a typical paddy, in ragged and dirty clothes, who sat in 
a corner, constantly sliding from one side of the bench to the other and 
giving expression to an intermittent groaning 'uff ' to notify the meeting 
that he was primed with a speech, secured the floor. With the attitude 
of a man ready for a fist fight on the spot, he unburdened his mind in 
the manner and brogue characteristic of the sons of beautiful Erin. He 
saw a great danger to his beloved adopted land and its free institutions 
if offenses like the one in question were not severely punished, and for his 
part demanded that the offender be tarred and feathered and his house 
burned, adding that he would be damned if he would not assist in carry- 
ing out the penalty. 

A number were of the opinion that the punishment suggested by the 
worthy gentleman was rather harsh; but the motion to set fire to the 
house was almost unanimously favored, and there is no telling what the 
consequences would have been, if my countryman Petterson in his usual 
calm and earnest manner had not asked for the floor and made another 
motion. 

Seeing that feeling was running high, in order to avert an act of vio- 
lence, the consequences of which might have been serious, he proposed a 
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punishment, which, while severe and effective, could not be called an act 
of violence and would not make the executors liable under the law. His 
motion was to the effect that the offender should be placed under an 
interdict : that nobody should have anything to do with him, neither speak 
to him nor visit him. If he came to anybody's door, he should be turned 
away with disdain. Nothing should be sold to him nor bought from him. 
In short, the excommunicated man should be shunned and despised by 
all until he had made up for his offence and surrendered to the wronged 
claim-holder the land which rightfully belonged to him. The plaintiff 
on his part should pay the claim-jumper the legal price for the land 
when the dispute over the canal land was settled. 

This motion won a respectful hearing. There was something entirely 
new and unusual about it. The punishment could be published in the 
newspapers as a warning to all claim-jumpers. It would lend respecta- 
bility to the entire community. Petterson was complimented as an extra- 
ordinarily clever, just, and prudent lynch-law attorney. Naturally this 
proposition was not to the taste of the Irishman and his followers. Fire 
seemed to have a special attraction for their highly inflammable disposi- 
tions ; and a tar and feather party would no doubt have been as interest- 
ing to them as a bull fight to Spaniards. But this time the spectacle was 
denied them. Petterson 's motion was set down in the minutes as unani- 
mously adopted, with the amendment, however, that whoever failed to 
live up to the common understanding in the strictest construction should 
suffer the same punishment. 

The effect of the execution of the sentence was that the offending party 

soon found it expedient to recompense the injured party for the loss he 

had suffered. ~ , r _. 

(jeorge M. Stephenson 

The following communication from Mr. J. P. Dunn speaks for 
itself. Cannot the association take some action? C. W. A. 

At the recent dedication of the Washington monument at 
Princeton, President Harding is reported as saying: "I like 
this monument. I like every monument to the American enter- 
prises of our history. I hope our country will cherish them all 
to its heart and soul, these great inheritances of ours, whose 
memory shall help us carry on to the fulfillment of the great 
American destiny." 

If he really meant this — and we may reasonably assume that 
he did — this should be an opportune season for us of the Mis- 
sissippi valley to urge the publication by the government of the 
United States of our historical material that it is holding in 



